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PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
Seventy years ago women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 
single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 
women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and Wy- 
oming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
~. South. Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widows of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick, | 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. In the same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec, In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
lim :.ed municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia to women both married and single. 
In 1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
_ given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; France gave women engaged in 
commerce the right to vote for judges 
of the tribunals of commerce, and 
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Jouisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. In 1900, West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave taxpaying 
women in all the towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation, Norway gave them 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas Legis- 
lature voted down almost unanimously, 
and “amid a ripple of amusement,’’ a 
proposal to repeal municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was grant- 
ed to allthe women of federated Australia. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if 
it were true that he had been speaking at 
a suffrage meeting. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ answered the Bishop. ‘‘I don’t 
want to fall in at the rear of this reform; 
I mean to march with the procession!’’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 


FRUITS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The advocates of equal suffrage are 
often asked what practical and tangible 
good it has done where it prevails, and 
they are sometimes challenged to name a 
single ‘‘law aimed at human betterment”’ 


which has been passed as a consequence, 


lt is not hard to answer this demand. 

In Wyoming, equal suffrage has caused 
the passage of a law that men and women 
in the employ of the State (including 
teachers) shall receive equal pay for equal 
work; has raised the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, and has led to the re- 
peal of the law that formerly licensed 
gambling. 


In Utah, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of a law that female teachers in 
the public schools shail receive the same 
pay as male teachers, provided they hold 
certificates of the same grade; also bills 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen, doubling the number of free 
scholarships in the State Normal School, 
establishing an art institute, and provid- 
ing for improved sanitary arrangements 
in the schools, and for the better protec- 
tion of the public health in various ways. 

In Idaho, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of bills abolishing licensed gamb- 
ling, raising the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, authorizing city coun- 
cils to levy a one-mill tax for free reading- 
rooms and libraries, requiring three per 
cent. of all school moneys to be set aside 
for the founding of school libraries, and 
establishing a State Library Commission, 
two members of which mu# be women 
and two others the President of the State 
University and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot (the nearest ap- 


proach to an educational qualification for 
suffrage), making fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children, enlarg- 
ing women’s property rights, raising the 
age of protection for girls to eighteen, in- 
troducing the indeterminate sentence, so 
much desired by the friends of prison 
reform; establishing parental schools, 
providing for the care of the feeble-mind- 
ed and for the preservation of forest trees; 
giving the board of charities and correction 
power to investigate private eleemosynary 
institutions, and providing an annual ap- 
propriation to buy books for the State 
library; also in Denver ordinances placing 


drinking fountains in the streets, forbid- 


ding expectoration in public places, and 
requiring smoke-consuming chimneys on 
all public and business buildings. 

Among other results of equal suffrage 
is a much better enforcement of the laws 
forbidding the employment in factories of 


' children under fourteen, requiring mer- 


chants to furnish their saleswomen with 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and to- 
bacco to minors, and others of the same 
general character. 


In all the enfranchised States, equal 
suffrage has made elections more orderly, 
has improved the primaries, has made it 
harder to secure the nomination or elec- 
tion of candidates of notoriously bad 


character, has_made it easier to secure 


adequate school appropriations, has broad- 
ened the minds of women and given them 


a greater interest and intelligence in re-. 


gard to public affairs, and has largely 
increased the number of women serving 
on educational and charitable boards. 

Throughout Australia, before the grant- 
ing of equal suffrage, a married man could 
will all his property away from his wife, 
leaving her penniless. She had no right 
of dower unless he died intestate. In 
those Australian colonies where women 
have had a vote, and in those only, the 
law has now been changed ao that part of 
@ man’s property must go to his wife and 
family.* The divorce laws of Australia 
and New Zealand were modelled upon 
those of England, by which infidelity on 
the part of the wife entitles the husband 
to a divorce, but infidelity on the part of 
the husband does not entitle the wife to 
one. Since woman suffrage was granted, 
the divorce laws have been equalized, and 
a number of other beneficent changes 
have been made, 


“THE IGNORANT VOTE.” 

It is objected that woman suffrage 
would add to the ignorant vote, Statis- 
tics published by the National Bureau of 
Education show that the public high 
schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys—some of 
them twice or three times as many. 

In 1899, the public high schools of the 
States classed by the Bureau of Educa- 


* Women now have national suffrage through- 
out Australia, but it was ony granted a few 
months ago. Before t at, South and West Aus- 
tralia were the only Australian colonies where 
women had a vote for members of Parliament. 


tion as the North Atlantic Division (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania) graduated 
6,856 boys and 11,480 girls. 

The South Atlantic Division (Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida) graduated 862 boys and 1,764 
girls. 

The South Central Division (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory) graduated 1,086 boys 
and 2,295 girls. 

The North Central Division (Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) graduated 
10,457 boys and 18,597 girls. 

The Western Division (Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California) graduated 1,083 boys 
and 1,979 girls. 

In the whole United States the public 
high schools in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys 
and 36,124 girls. In 1898 the whole num- 
ber of boys in attendance at public high 
schools was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. 

Instead of adding to the power of the 
ignorant vote, it is clear that equal suf- 
frage would increase the proportion of 
yoters who have received more than an 
elementary education. 


GAINS OF TEN YEARS. 


In the United States equal suffrage has 
made more progress in the last ten years 
than in the half century before. During 
the preceding fifty years, full suffrage was 
granted to women in only one State— 
Wyoming. During the past ten years it 
has been granted in three — Colorado, 
Utah and. Idaho. 

Within the same period a number of 
States have granted a limited suffrage to 
women, and only a few months ago full 
Parliamentary suffrage was extended to 
the 800,000 women of Federated Australia, 
The Boston Herald, which is opposed to 
equal suffrage, acknowledges that this is 
the most important victory the suffragists 
have yet won. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE GRAND 
DUKE. 


Under the heading, ‘“‘The President 
Draws the Line on Profligacy,’’ the Con- 
gregationalist says: 


Grand Duke Boris of Russi: since he 
arrived in this country has cpenly con- 
sorted with fast women. Last week he 
visited the summer home of the resident 
of the United States, and was treated as 
befitted his official station; but he was 
not presented to Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
President does not allow conventionali- 
ties to obscure the deeper realities of life. 
He has nothing but abhorrence for the 
criminal and vicious of his kind who 
traffic in women, and he will not conceal 
his feelings even to please the Grand Duke 
of Russia or to avoid offending Russia. 
Leaders of ‘‘society’’ in Newport have 
been less discriminating. The Russian 
prince has been made much of there. 
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A WYOMING JUDGE'S VIEW. 


{bo following letter, written some little 
ti... ago by Judge Melville C. Brown, of 
Laramie, Wy., to Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of 
ismark, Dakota, gives a practical man’s 
observation of the effects of equal suf- 
frage: 

My Dear Madam :—My prejudices were 
formerly all against woman suffrage, but 
they have gradually given way since it 
became an established fact in Wyoming. 

You ask, ‘‘Has woman suffrage worked 
good or evil in Wyoming?’’ I answer un- 
qualifiedly, it has worked good. 

Again you ask, ‘“‘What class of women 
go to the polls?’’ I answer, all classes. 
Women vote as generally as men, and are 
no more restricted in the use of the bal- 
lot. | 

My observation of the workings of 
woman suffrage, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, satisfies me of its entire 
justiceand propriety. Impartial observa- 
tion has also gatisfied me that in the use 
of the ballot women exercise fully as good 
judgment as men, and in some particulars 
are more discriminating, as for instance 
on questions of morals. 

You further ask, ‘‘Has it a degrading 
influence?’’?’ Again I answer positively, 
no—a very loud no. I should laugh at 
this last question if it were not asked in 
such evident good faith. Just think of 
the ridiculousness of it. My wife goes 
with me to the theatre, the opera, to 
church and prayer-meeting. We also 
associate in the family circle from day to 
day, without apparent injury to her. She 
also takes my arm and we walk to the 
polls together and deposit our ballots. 
Isn’t it ridiculous to suppose that our 


~~ asS0Giation fn tlie latter act would be more 


injurious than in the former? It seems 
so to me, 

I believe I have answered your several 
questions. I will only add, in conclusion, 
that woman suffrage is as firmly estab- 
lished in Wyoming as man suffrage, and 
the latter is in as much danger of repeal 
or abridgment as the former. Our peo- 
ple are satisfied with it, and are proud of 
the fact that Wyoming has set an exam- 
ple that all the older States of the Union 
are sooner or later sure to follow. I am, 
madam, your most obedient, — 

MELVILLE C. Brown. 


TERRIBLE DISCOVERIES BY MR. SMITH. 

A Mr. Smith of Birmingham, Ala., has 
lately travelled through Colorado, and he 
asserts that equal suffrage has had most 
direful results. The opinion of this tran- 
sient tourist is not shared by those South- 
ern people who have lived in Colorado for 


years. Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor of Denver, 


a daughter of ex-Gov. Chapman of Ala- 
bama, in an address at the National Suf- 
frage Convention a few years ago, gave 
strong testimony to the good results of 
woman’s ballot. As an illustration of its 
effect in broadening women’s minds and 
leading them to take up more serious 
reading, she said a leading book-seller of 
Denver told her that he sold more books 
on political economy within eight months 
after women obtained the suffrage than 
during the fifteen years before. 

Mr. Smith says the women have become 
unsexed. Gov. Thomas of Colorado, a 
Virginian, says they are as charming as 
ever, and are better informed about public 
questions. The late Mrs. Katharine A. G. 
Patterson, the wife of U. S. Senator Pat- 
terson, was also a Virginian. She was 
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president for years of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, and testified strongly 
on many occasions to the good results 
of the new régime. Evidently Mr. Smith 
saw equal suffrage in Colorado through 
spectacles darkened by prejudice. Per- 
haps he will live to outgrow it. As 
Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton of Alabama 
said at the last National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington: “A good deal 
of opposition to woman’s ballot exists, 
but the mountains of prejudice are fast 
melting into hills, and the hills will dis- 
appear also.’’ She added: ‘Many of the 
best men in Alabama are in full sympathy 
with us;’’ so Mr. Smith must not be taken 
as fairsample of his State. 

Mrs. Ida W. Harper in the N. Y. Sun 
reviews Mr. Smith’s charges that in the 
equal suffrage States child labor is not 
forbidden, and the schools are not good. 
She says: | 

“Mr. Smith makes the surprising asser- 
tion that ‘the public school systems of the 
suffrage States are inferior to those of the 
majority of the States where women re- 
main in woman’s sphere.’ 

‘The value of public school property 
in Colorado is $7,128,240; in Alabama, 
$1,500,000. The latter pays her teachers 
an average of less than two-thirds as much 
as Colorado, a little over one-half as much 
as Idaho, less than one-half as much as 
Wyoming, and about one-third as much 
as Utah. Alabama expended for school 
purposes in 1900, $0.50 per capita; Colo- 
rado $5.18. Colorado led all the States in 
the Union. 

‘*A law of Colorado forbids absolutel 
the employment of children under four- 
teen in mines, factories or stores. In 
Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, child labor is 
almost unknown. Denver has more stores 
on what is knuwn as the ‘white list’ than 
any other city of its size in the Union. 
But the recent report of the Child Labor 
Committee states that in Alabama the 
number of children under sixteen em- 
ployed in the cotton mills increased from 
1870 to 1880, 140.9 per cent.; 1890, 105.5 
per cent.; 1900, 270.9 per cent.’ Many of 
these thousands of children are under 
twelve, and they receive as low as nine 
cents a day for twelve hours of labor.’’ 


WRONGS OF ENGLISH WORKINGWOMEN. 


An English paper, Justice, publishes 
an interesting and instructive article by 
Dora B. Montefiore showing the disad- 
vantage at which workingwomen in Eng- 
land are placed because they lack the Par- 
liamentary vote. She says: 

‘In a trenchant little pamphlet, called 
‘The Industrial Position of Women and 
Woman Suffrage,’ Miss Esther Roper 
shows the different scales of pay allotted 
to men and women for doing similar 
work, scales which show how persistently 
women are underpaid in all branches even 
of skilled work. ‘The present govern- 
ment,’ she writes, ‘has reduced the sala- 
ries of between six and seven hundred of 
the women employed in the Post-office in 
London from £65 ($325) to £52 ($260)— 
£65 being described as an ‘‘extravagant’’ 
wage. They stipulate that these young 
women shall live at home, or with friends, 
and they thus make easier the ‘‘pocket- 
money wage,’’ instead of paying at a rate 
which would enable the women to be self- 
supporting.’ Mr. Sydney Webb gives 
what Miss Roper describes as ‘a glaring 
instance of the inferior value set on wom- 
en’s work’ in his essay on ‘Women’s 
Wages.’ It came out in connection with 
the Royal Commission on Labor that 


though the usual pay for clerks to tem- 
porary Commissions is 42s. a week, the 
Treasury, on learning that a woman had 
been appointed, who had done the work 
to their entire satisfaction, and as well as 
a man clerk could have done it, yet cut 
down the pay to 35s. a week on the 
ground that this was enough for a ‘wo- 
man! The rate of pay for men and wom- 
en teachers under our school boards varies 
in the same fantastic manner, but it is in- 
teresting to note that in the American 
State of Wyoming, where women have 
the vote, equal wages for equal work is 
now the rule in the teaching profession.” 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE BONDS AT A PREMIUM. 

In answer to an accusation by certain 
Eastern opponents of woman suffrage 
who represented Wyoming as a lawless 
and murderous community, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Groesbeck of Wyoming wrote: ‘'‘The 
number of murders committed in Wyo- 
ming is very few. We are a law-abiding 
people. This must be our reputation 
abroad, as our State and municipal bonds 
sell at a premium. This would not be 
the case were we known to be a dishonest 
or lawless commonwealth, as nothing is 
more sensitive than capital in this re- 
spect.’’ 


CHIVALROUS AMERICAN WORKMEN 


The Montana Trade and Labor Assem- 
bly, at its recent State Convention in Liv- 
ingston, passed strong equal suffrage 
resolutions, and applauded to the echo an 
eloquent address by Miss Gail Laughlin 
in favor of equal rights. About the same 
time the Trades-Union Congress in Lon- 
don rejected a woman suffrage resolution 
introduced by the General Union of 
Weavers, and passed one presented by 
the Manchester Jewish Tailors’ Union in 
favor of making naturalization easier for 
men. The American workingman would 
seem to be a more chivalrous person than 
his British brother. It is only a short 
time since the Western Labor Union, 
and the Western Miners’ Union, at their 
national conventions in Denver, passed 
resolutions in.favor of equal suffrage by 
a unanimous vote. In this country similar 
action has been taken by State and na- 
tional labor,{assemblies too numerous to 
mention. 


LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTIONS. 


In 1899, the Colorado Legislature adopt- 
ed the following concurrent resolution, 
with only three dissenting votes in the 
House and one in the Senate: 

‘‘Whereas, Equal suffrage has been in 
operation in Colorado for five years, dur- 
ing which time women have exercised the 
privilege as generally as men, with the 
result that better candidates have been 
selected for office, methods of election 
have been purified, the character of legis- 
lation improved, civic intelligence in- 
creased, and womanhood developed to 
greater usefulness by political responsi- 
bility; therefore, be it 

**Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, that, in view 
of these results, the enfranchisement of 
women in every State and Territory of the 
American Union is hereby recommended 
as @ measure tending to the advancement 
of a higher and better social order.”’ 

In 1901, .the Wyoming Legislature 
passed a similar resolution. This is the 
second time the Legislature of Wyoming 
has put itself on record on this question. 


In 1893 the Wyoming House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the following concurrent 
resolution by a unanimous vote: 

“That the exercise of suffrage by the 
women in Wyoming for the last quarter of 
a century has wrought no harm and has 
done great good in many ways; that it 
has largely aided in banishing crime, pau- 
perism, and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legisla- 
tion; that it has secured peaceful and or- 
derly elections, good government, and a 
remarkable degree of civilization and pub- 
lic order; and we point with pride to the 
fact that after nearly twenty-five years of 
woman suffrage not one county in Wyo- 
ming has a poor-house, that our jails are 
almost empty, and crime, except that 
committed by strangers in the State, al- 
most unknown; and as the result of expe- 
rience we urge every civilized community 
to enfranchise its women without delay.”’ 
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“THE MAJORITY OF WOMEN.” 


The remonstrants against equal suffrage 
claim to represent ‘tthe majority of 
women.” For the last quarter of a 
century, in New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Illinois, lIowa—in short, in every 
State where petitions for suffrage and 
remonstrances against it have been sent 
in, the petitioners have always outnum- 
bered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and oftener 50 or 100 to one. The 
majority of women are neither suffragists 
uor remonstrants; they are indifferent. 
Of those who take any lively interest in 
the question either way, the large major- 
ity are in favor. The so-called referen- 
dum in Massachusetts, when 22,204 wom- 
en voted for suffrage, and only 861 against 
it, merely demonstrated the same thing by 
an official count. 


There is a French saying that ‘‘it is 
women who make the morals of a coun- 
try.’’ That is not true, it cannot be true, 
so long as men alone make the laws. For 
the law is a mighty teacher of morality or 
immorality, justice or injustice. — Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. 


Miss Permeal French has been renom- 
inated by the Idaho Democrats for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. She 
has already served twoterms. Miss French 
is a Roman Catholic. Gov. Steunenberg 
pronounced her the best State Superinten- 


dent of Public Instruction that Idaho had. 


ever had, and Gov. Hunt has also testified 
to the admirable quality of her work. 


The first woman was elected a Poor 
Law Guardian in England in 1875. Now 
there are 980 women serving as Poor Law 
Guardians in England, besides a large 
number in Ireland. The women have in- 
troduced many reforms tending to the 
more humane treatment of the aged poor, 
and especially to the better care and edu- 
cation of pauper children. By. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who has al- 
ready served two terms with much ac- 
ceptance as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Colorado, was renomi- 
nated by the Democrats at their recent 
State Convention. A remarkably strong 
appeal urging her election was put forth 
several years ago by a great number of 
Colorado educators, and she has fully jus- 
tified their expectations. This year Mrs. 
Grenfell has been nominated also, by the 
Populists. The Arapahoe County Demo- 
cratic Convention elected twenty -two 
women delegates from Denver to the 
State and Congressional Conventions. 
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FATHER SCULLY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


No such funeral as Father Scully’s has 
been seen in Cambridge, Mass., since the 
death of ex-Gov. Russell. A whole city 
mourns him. Eminent men of all denom- 
inations unite in praising him. Among all 
the papers that have eulogized Father 
Scully as a sturdy advocate of many re- 
forms, not one has mentioned that he was 
a friend of equal rights for women; but a 
time will come when this will be regarded 
as one of the brightest leaves among his 
laurels. 

At a legislative hearing in Boston several 
years ago, Father Scully said: 

‘*T come before this honorable com mittee 
to tell why I am in favor of granting equal 
suffrage to all citizens of this Common- 
wealth, irrespective of sex. 

‘In the first place, there are no duties 
or obligations, that I know of, attached to 
our American franchise that women are 
not capable of performing equally with 
men. For citizenship they possess all 
the patriotism, virtue and intelligence 
that the law requires, and a great deal 
more. 

‘‘Now, who especially are the women 
who demand for themselves and their sex 
this political equality? From my own 
observation, they are those whose stand- 
ards of intelligence, morality and social 
position are the very highest. They are 
foremost in every good work for God and 
country, to help the orphan and widow, 
to aid the poor and to comfort the sick. 
Now I believe that the door of politi- 
cal freedom and equality, at which 
they are knocking louder and louder, 
should be opened to them. And why? 
In order that their special knowledge and 
practical experience in regard to their 
own sex and in regard to children may 
influence legislation for the physical, 
moral and social protection of girls, rich 
as well as poor, and for guarding the 
child’s natural home from evils that carry 
with them criminal poverty and disease. 

‘*The opposition to female suffrage is a 
matter of course. All great social and 
political reforms, as well as religious ones, 
have always been resisted by prejudices, 
customs, and the old cry ‘Inopportune,’ 


So itis with this. It is a battle—reason 


and justice opposed by senseless fears and 
selfish motives. The cause is just. “It 
may be defeated to-day, but never con- 
quered, and to-morrow it will be victori- 
ous,”’ 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women claims to have nearly 10,000 
‘tmembers.’’ This statement gives a 
greatly exaggerated idea of its strength, 
when unaccompanied with an explana- 
tion as to what constitutes membership. 
In most societies, those who join pay a 
membership fee, and renew their member- 
ship from year to year. Those who join 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. pay no member- 
ship fee; they merely sign an anti-suffrage 
document; and no annual renewal of mem- 
bership is required of them. Their signa- 
tures have been collected largely by means 
of return postal cards. 

As Mrs. Mary A. Livermore well says, 
those women who join the M. A. O, F, E, 
S. W. show the same amount of interest 
as those who sign a suffrage petition; 
neither more nor less. If all the persons 
in Massachusetts who have ever signed a 
petition were counted as members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
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tion, it would have at least 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

At the time of the so-called referendum 
in Massachusetts, 22,204 women were found 
in one day who cared enough about suf- 
rage to go to the polls and cast a ballot for 
it, after having previously taken the 
trouble to register. In eight years of dil- 
ligent effort, the Anti-Suffrage Association 
has found less than half that number who 
care enough about opposing it to sign their 
names to a return postal card, 

The women who want tu vote are not 
Oniy more numerous than those actively 
opposed, but they take a much deeper 
interest in the matter. 


WOMEN OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Following closely on the very favorable 
report of the workings of equal suffrage 
given by Sir Edmund Barton, the Austra- 
lian Premier, comes a similar expression 
from Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New 
Zealand. 

A writer in the London Daily News 
calls attention to a part of a speech by 
Mr. Seddon, which all the newspapers 
omitted in their reports. The speech 
was delivered at a dinner in London, at 
which Conan Doyle presided, The part 
omitted in the reports was that in which 
Mr. Seddon spoke of the great success of 
equal suffrage in New Zealand. He said 
that under joint suffrage the colony had 
advanced with rapid strides, that impor- 
tant problems had been settled, and that 
legislation had been carried out which 
was being imitated in Europe and Amer- 
ica. ‘*Nevertheless, all domestic relation- 
ships were still the same as before; sons 
respected their mothers, husbards and 
wives loved one another, and the young 
men told him that sweethearts were quite 
as nice asin pre-equality days. One dis- 
tinct change had been wrought—a man 
whose private and domestic life and busi- 
ness honor would not bear inspection 
would not now obtain high public po- 
sition.”’ 

Mr. Seddon expressed himself still more 
fully when a deputation from the (Eng- 
lish) Central Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage waited on him in London, and pre- 
sented him with an address. 

Mr. Seddon, in reply, said. he would 
confine his remarks to a description of 
the result of the working of women’s 
suffrage in New Zealand. | 

At the time of the passsge of the meas- 
ure through the New Zealand Parliament 
he expressed the view that the party 
which had a majority of men would re- 
tain that majority, even if the franchise 
were given to women. That view had 
been confirmed; there was no change in 
parties; indeed, the majorities had grown 
greater, until there was now only one 
party in New Zealand—that of progress 
and reform. In matters of social reform, 
the care of children and of the aged and 
afflicted, the women of the colony had 
taken the deepest interest. The effect of 
the change upon the elections had been 
most gratifying. Since the passing of the 
Act, hotels were closed upon election 
days, canvassing was stopped, electors on 


. their way to the poll could not be inter- 


rupted, and all was safeguarded in such a 
way that women could go to vote for a 
member of Parliament with the same 
safety and propriety as though they were 
going to a place of worship. Both men 
and women felt the responsibility which 
was cast upon them; and, in that respect, 
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the granting of the franchise to women 
had had most beneficial results. 

The fear had been expressed by many in 
New Zealand tai ‘he granting of the 
franchise to woman would lead to her for- 
getting her place in society and to neglect 
of her home duties. But they had found 
their fears on that score to be utterly 
groundless. The women of the colony 
had not been in the slightest degree un- 
sexed, and with their worthier and larger 
sphere of action they stood higher to-day, 
in his opinion, than they did formerly. 
He could emphatically say, therefore, that 
the working of the Act in New Zealand 
had been satisfactory oa the whole and in 
every detail, so much so that no ope now 
had the temerity to stand on a platform 
and advocate its repeal. 


A large number of extra copies of the 
current issue of our paper are printed for 
distribution to persons not now believers 
in equal suffrage. This explains the re- 
publication in our columns this week of 
many statistics and other matter that will 
be familiar to our regular readers. 


FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


The following forms of bequest may be 
used by persons wishing to leave money 
by will to the Suffrage Association: 


Form No. 1. 


I hereby bequeath to as 
Trustee, the sum of $ to be used for 
the work of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in the 
American Tract Society Building, New York 
City; the Trustee of this fund to use her 
or his) judgment in regard to bow the 
mnguey should be used. 


Form No. 2. 

I hereby bequeath to as 
Trustee, the sum of $ to be used for 
the work of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in the 
American Tract Society Building, New York 
City. 

It is my desire that this money should be 
used to further the organization and cam- 
paign department (or literature department, 
or press department) of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 
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A GROWING CAUSE. 

There are now five States of the Union 
in which a woman suffrage amendment 
has been twice submitted to the voters, at 
intervals of some years. In every case 
the result has been more favorable the 
second time than the first. 

In Colorado, equa) suffrage was submit- 
ted in 1877 and defeated; it was submitted 
again in 1893 and carried. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes; when submit- 
ted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, the 
adverse majority was 19,386; in 1898, it 
dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,- 
610; in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285, 

In Oregon, the vote in 1884 stood 28,176 
nays to 11,223 yeas; in 1900, it was 28,298 
nays to 26,265 yeas. 

The progress of woman suffrage has 
been aptly compared to a series of wrest- 
ling bouts between an old man and a 
growing boy. The man can throw the 
boy as yet, but it is only a question of 
time when the case will be reversed. 


GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


There is a marked growth of public 
opinion in favor of equal rights for wom- 


en in England as well as in the United. 


States. 

The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1867, was 
signed by only 1,499 women. The peti- 
tion of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the recent Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 

The House of Commons has three times 
recorded itself in favor of full suffrage for 
women, once without a division, once by 
a majority of 33, and the last time by a 
majority of 71; but the House of Lords 
persistently blocks the way. 


e 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The new Education Act in England will 
expressly state that women shall be eligi- 
ble to serve on school boards. 

Since women were given municipal suf- 
frage in England, in 1869, the number of 
women serving on educational and chari- 
table boards has greatly increased. At 
the first election at which they were eligi- 
ble, in 1870, only 16 women were chosen 
on school boards. Last year there were 
276 women serving on these boards. 


— 


ONLY ONE VOTER IN A PARISH. 


It is announced that in a Louisiana 
parish, at a local election just held to de- 
cide whether liquor licenses should be 
granted, it was found that only one man 
was qualified to cast a ballot. As a parish 
in Louisiana is equivalent to a county in 
the North or West, this fact is the more 
remarkable. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
says: 

The provisions of the Louisiana election 
laws are so complicated that a large pro- 


portion of the white population has never 
taken the trouble to meet them. It is 


certainly a novel spectacle when in an 
American community which previously 
numbered hundreds of voters, just one 
citizen is found who can legally vote. 

It is not urged, however, that the one 
man who had public spirit enough to qual- 
ify asa voter ought to be forbidden to 
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vote because the majority of the white 
men in that district were too indifferent 
to do so. He cast his ballot unchallenged, 
and decided the election—we are not told 
which way. 

Observe how different is the reason- 
ing applied to men and women. It is as- 
sumed that those women who are public- 
spirited enough to wish to vote ought not 
to be allowed to do so unless it can be 
shown that the majority of women desire 
it. Butif only only one properly-qualified 
man in @ community wants to vote, his 
right to do so is unquestioned, despite 
the indifference of all the rest. 


ARE WOMEN GOOD ENOUGH TO VOTE? 


It is said that woman suffrage would 
double the vicious and criminal vote. 

The United States Census of 1890 gives 
interesting statistics as to the relative num- 
ber of men and women in the State pris- 
ons of the different States. Omitting 
fractions, they are as follows: 


In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent.; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 
12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigapv, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Min. 
nesota, North Dakota, Texas, and Ver- 
mont, 3; in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, and South Dakota, 1; in 
Washington, four-fifths of one per cent.; 
in Oregon and Wisconsin, two-fifths of 
one per cent.; in Wyoming and Idaho, 
none. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN IN POLITICS. 

At a recent public meeting in Denver, 
Mrs. Samuel Belford responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The Young Woman in Politics.” 
She said in part: 

‘‘In the days of the spinning-wheel and 
the tallow dip, the time of Jane Jefferson 
and Martha Washington, it was thought 
most unbecoming for a young woman to 
entertain opinions, let alone express them 
publicly or privately. The frivolous and 
forward conduct of Priscilla of Plymouth 
must have created an eight-day scandal. 
Were I possessed of an ancestral home 
with paintings of my progenitors ranged 
upon the wall, I should expect some 
starched dame to frown with Puritan 
coldness on the ‘young woman in poli- 
tics.’ 

‘‘T drink to youth, to its hopes, its en- 
deavors, its faith, and its purity—to all that 
our hearts beat for at twenty. We have 
known and shall know nothing better 
than that in life. I drink to that golden 
time. 

‘Young women of Colorado, do you 
fully appreciate that when you attain 
your majority you come into your own as 
citizens of this beautiful State of which 
we are all so proud? The right of suf- 
frage is yours to grasp. You have not 
been given the boon when you were near- 
ing the mile-stone which would close the 
keenly active part of your life’s journey. 
You can enter the political arena fresh 
from your classes, with a mind yet keyed 
up to active mental thought. Does it 
take any more or as much time to study 


the great fundamental principles which 
underlie our government or a vital politi- 
cal question than it does to play cards 
three or four afternoons in the week? 

‘*‘T mean to walk step by step with my 
little son, studying with him the great 
economic and political questions that will 
mean the weal or woe of millions of 


homes.”’ 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 

It is a noteworthy fact that women 
have never promised to bring the millen- 
nium in return for the ballot, writes Ellis 
Meredith in the Denver (Col.) News. They 
have never said they would clean up the 
pool and close all the dives and enforce all 
the laws straight off as soon as they could 
vote. They are doing the great bulk of 
the reformatory and philanthropic work 
of the civilized world, and failing in about 


half the things they try to do, because of 


a variety of reasons, including defective 
statutes and the frailty of human pature. 
They know, if any one on earth does, that 
success is often the outcome of dozens of 
failures. They are used to having a filter 
handed out to them with the kindly re- 
quest to purify the stream flowing at their 
feet, while the very persons who want it 
purified before it reaches their faucets go 
cheerfully up stream to empty barrels of 
poison into it. 

The woman who has been trying to 
make the world better knows very well 
that the ballot is the most powerful wea- 
pon, offensive and defensive, that the citi- 
zen possesses, but it is not enough. The 
Hebrews wanted a king ‘‘to go out before 
us and fight our battles,’’ and they learned 
very soon after they got him that they 
would have to go outand fight bis battles, 
and as it was then so it has been ever 
since. The people are lined up in oppos- 
ing and imposing array; to fight their 
own battles? Notatall; to put the outs 
in and the ins out, and provide little Jack 
Horner with plums and the opportunity 
to say, ‘‘What a great boy am I!’ This 
is one reason why it is comparatively easy 
to get women together on certain princi- 
ples that have so far had the good or bad 
luck to escape being made party meas- 
ures. There are many women from all 
parties interested in the initiative and 
referendum, precinct option, a primary 
law, and especially in some kind of civil 
service rule that shall make it possible to 
bring about some degree of reform, which 
is well-nigh impossible so long as the 
spoils system prevails. 


COLORADO TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


The Colorado State Federation is justly 
proud of the growth of the travelling-li- 
brary system, started two years ago, says 
the N. Y. Evening Post. The Federation 
sent out one box, purchased with a small 
sum left over from the biennial fund. At 
the next annual meeting it was voted to 
impose an annual per capita tax for the 
work. In addition many clubs contrib- 
uted boxes of fifty books and the $5 in 
cash necessary to maintain them. Now 
nearly one hundred of these little libraries, 
containiog from fifty to seventy-five vol- 
umes, are in circulation, going the rounds 
of remote ranches, lonely mining camps, 
and country schoolhouses, 

The books are packed in neat cases, 
which serve as library shelves. They are 
wisely suited to the popular taste, being 
largely fiction of the best kind, with trav- 
els, biography, history, and sociology. 


‘says: 


The libraries sent to country schools con- 
tain, besides good juvenile books, a port- 
folio of photographs, mounted and in- 
scribed, to aid in history and geography 
classes. A third branch of the work is 
the sending of reference books to isolated 
study clubs. 

Ministers’ wives, editors, ranchmen, 
postmasters, telegraph operators, store- 
keepers, and doctors have had the libraries 
incharge. The loca? clubs, wherever they 
exist, are made custodians. In more 
than one case the visit of the books has 
resulted in the formation of reading clubs, 
and in one village—Lonisville—a perma- 
nent reading-room and circulating library 
has been established. 

The travelling library committee has 
secured the first appropriation ever made 
by the city of Denver for the support of 
neighborhood libraries at a distance from 
the public library of the city. The 
money was put into the hands of club 
women who had already established these 
libraries and were striving to support 
them unaided. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SPICER KIRKPATRICK 
has been appointed by Mayor Pfaff of 
Oneida, N. Y., as one of the five trustees 
to erect and afterward manage the new 
Carnegie Library there. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
is the first woman to hold a public office 
in Oneida. The mayor’s theory is that it 
will take at least one woman among the 
trustees to make and keep the library a 
homelike and inviting place. 


Mrs. ELIZA THOMPSON was nominated 
for the Colorado House of Representatives 
by the recent Republican County Conven- 
tion of Arapahoe (Denver). The eleven 
persons who received the highest number 
of votes in the Convention were made the 
candidates. Mrs. Thompson stood third 
on the list. Mrs. E. L. Wixson was cho- 
sen assistant secretary of the Convention, 
and seventeen women were among the 
delegates elected from Denver to the 
State and Congressional Conventions. 


Mrs. MARy C. C. BRADFORD, who has 
just been nominated by the Colorado 
Democrats as one of the regents of the 
State University, is a Southern woman by 
descent. She comes of old Dutch stock 
on her mother’s side. Her mother, Anna 
T. Carroll, was a granddaughter of Daniel 
Carroll, one vf the signers of the Consti- 
tution, and a grandniece of Charles Carroll 
of Carrolton, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Her father came of the 
old Craig family of Kentucky, and was 
one of the leading lawyers of New York. © 
Mrs. Bradford is a widow. She is well 
known as an eloquent speaker at equal 
suffrage meetings, and a charming wo- 
man. 


Under the heading, ‘‘A Word to the 
Women Voters,’’ the London Daily News 
‘It should not be forgotten that 
women have votes for County Council 
elections. There are no fewer than 1,400 
women voters in the constituency. The 
progressive policy of the County Council 
should particularly appeal to them... . 
That policy has put an end to the practice 
that used to be so common in London of 
selling household coal and bread under 
weight; it has protected women and girls 
in the public parks; it has advanced the 
technical education of girls, and admitted 
them into the municipal service; and has 
consistently agitated for the right of 
women to serve on the Council equally 
with men.” 
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